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and commerce in the Carolingian Empire. Most notable here is the 
study of the imperial coronation. Respect for Einhard has led to the 
very general belief that Charlemagne was taken by surprise by that 
event, and that it was displeasing to him. Halphen's reversal of ac- 
cepted ideas concerning the sources leads him to reject this manifestly 
unreasonable view entirely. The coronation on Christmas day marked 
the culmination of a carefully arranged programme for which no other 
than Charles himself could have been responsible. From the Royal An- 
nals and the Liber Pontificalis, which agree closely and are the two 
most trustworthy sources, no one would be led to any other view of the 
matter; and Halphen has been able to trace the growth of the distorted 
version through the Annates Laureshamenses (803) and the Annates 
Maxhniniani (811) to Einhard. It was put out in the course of the 
protracted negotiations to obtain recognition from Constantinople, as 
a means of soothing the injured feelings of the Byzantine court. The 
economic chapters are perhaps too sweeping in their condemnation of the 
views of Inama-Sternegg and Dopsch; but the author has certainly 
rendered a valuable service by his protest against the enthusiastic view 
that Charlemagne by his supreme wisdom and foresight wrought an 
economic revolution— a veritable renaissance of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce— and by drawing attention to the extreme meagreness 
of the sources which throw light upon economic conditions, and insist- 
ing that nothing is to be gained by the elaboration of unsupported hy- 
potheses. 

Altogether, this is a remarkable book, and it will doubtless exert a 
profound influence upon the future course of Carolingian studies. 

C. W. David. 

Records of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales. 
Volume V. Documents illustrative of the Social and Economic 
History of the Danelaw. Edited by F. M. Stenton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, University College, Reading. (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, University Press. 1920. Pp. cxliv, 
554. 31s. 6d.) 

Under this title Professor Stenton has added to the published ma- 
terial available for the study of the Danelaw an important collection 
of twelfth-century charters, 556 in all, preserved with few exceptions 
in the British Museum and Public Record Office. They relate to lands 
held in the main by religious houses in the district once known gener- 
ally as that of the Five Boroughs— Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Rutland. They will be of great service in the 
study of the legal forms and procedure of the time, and of feudal mat- 
ters. Mr. Stenton in his valuable introduction, as the title of the book 
indicates, regards them only from a third point of view— as sources of 
information regarding the social and economic arrangements within 
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the Danelaw. Their evidence in this field is perhaps largely confirma- 
tory of observations already made by Professor Stenton himself and 
other students of the district, but the additional facts they furnish are 
important in the chain of proof, and Mr. Stenton's interpretation is able 
and convincing; sometimes, as for example in the discussion of the 
obscure matter of the communal endowment of village churches, or of 
the difficult utware, it is also highly suggestive, throwing light into some 
very dark corners. 

The charters show in general small holdings in the Danelaw. Ex- 
cept in Leicestershire, where a small virgate prevails, the normal tene- 
ment is reckoned in bovates, extending from a fraction of a bovate to 
two bovates in size, and the larger carucate unit is rarely mentioned. 
The stang is accepted as the northern acre, but not, as it happens, on 
the evidence of the single occurrence of the word in these charters, 
where it seems to indicate a smaller unit. Some correlation of the 
stang of the Danelaw with the eight-rood stang of the west discussed 
by Mr. G. J. Turner would have been of interest. The analysis of the 
charters yields some facts regarding the demesne. Mr. Stenton finds 
evidence of the evolution of the demesne in sokeland as of Scandinavian 
descent, where no interposition of Norman influence can be shown; he 
comments also on the important charter in the Kirkstead series (no. 
202), where the demesne is defined as lying in culture (not in the smaller 
seliones) intermixed with the land of tenants, and on other indica- 
tions of somewhat large stretches and compact blocks. The fact that 
a bovate of demesne land is named, however, does not perhaps neces- 
sarily " suggest that it was composed of adjacent acres ". Like Mr. 
Gray, he finds the Lincolnshire evidence in favor of a two-field system, 
except in the fen villages, the frequent references to land on two sides 
of the vill seeming to establish this point incontestably. 

Of equal interest with the discussion of the land system is that of 
the twelve-carucate hundred of Lincolnshire. Here again the charters 
furnish confirmation of what has been already observed. Mr. Stenton 
calls attention to the probable identity of the twelve-carucate vill with 
the hundred, finding evidence of forty-four such vills in Kesteven, 
thirteen in Holland. The partition of the fen by two double hundreds 
(of twenty-four carucates each) in South Holland confirms evidence 
of intercommoning of hundreds already presented in an earlier volume of 
the Records. The intercommoning of villages in the arable fields is very 
interesting if it can be substantiated, but the point is not clearly worked 
out. The importance of the village as the unit of social life in the Dane- 
law, rather than the manor, which is mentioned only twice, is constantly 
confirmed. In two cases Mr. Stenton believes that the villata even 
attests charters. In general, he sees a large peasant population, descend- 
ants of Domesday sokemen, with a fair proportion of Scandinavian 
personal names, with small alienable tenements, whose free status can 
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be more definitely proven if, as seems not unlikely, the attesting of 
charters can be taken as evidence of freedom. 

Professor Stenton's name is sufficient guarantee that the charters 
are admirably edited in a volume where form is of great importance. 
He has retained the punctuation, and accentuation, if it may so be called, 
of the original, but the use of capitals is modern. Syllables and letters 
indicated by a compendium in the manuscript in words concerning 
whose extension there can be reasonable doubt are printed in italic. 
The index is carefully compiled, although there is an occasional slip in 
a place-name. The Lincolnshire Oasby, for example, is not found under 
that form in the index. The notes on seals, especially those of peasants, 
are of much interest. 

N. Neilson. 

Constitutional History of England. By George Burton Adams, 

Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of History Emeritus, in Yale College. 

[American Historical Series.] (New York: Henry Holt and 

Company. 1921. Pp. x, 518. $3.00.) 
In many ways this volume is an admirable example of what a text- 
book ought to be. All too often books designed for the instruction of 
readers, or for use in college classes, have been written either by 
authors who produced text-books only, or by others who did such 
writing previous to the research and prolonged study which only time 
can allow. Accordingly, not a few books of this sort have been with- 
out the richness of information and the depth of judgment, the power 
of interpretation and of stimulating the reader's understanding, of 
arresting his attention, of arousing his thought, of producing real im- 
pression, of making vital addition to his knowledge and mental develop- 
ment, which, above all others, books designed for students should have. 
Hence, many text-books have presented at their best only a well-ordered 
assemblage of data, accurate as to details, but devoid of real explana- 
tions of the meaning of things or of actual dealing with the problems 
involved. 

The author of the volume reviewed here has spent the best years 
of a long life in historical writing and research. During the past 
generation he has made repeated and valuable contributions to the 
history of England and especially to the history of the English consti- 
tution. During this time also he has mastered the art of writing plainly 
and explaining difficult things. Now, when in these later years he 
turns to the writing of text-books on English constitutional history, he 
brings to his work, in addition to a considerable mastery of exposition 
for the novice, a wealth of knowledge, a solidity of learning, and a 
general competence, which the most skilful and accomplished beginner 
could not possibly have. In many respects writers of text-books can 
learn as much from the technique of this volume as students of con- 



